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The Red Feast 


VE, fight. you foola—you workere torn with etrife, 
A A nd epill your steaming entralia on the feld; 
Barva well in death the man you served la life, 
Ge that their wide dominiansa may net yield, 


Serve well that flag—the lie that atiii allures; 
Lay down your lives for. land you do net own. 
And giva unto a war that la not yours 
Your glory tithe ef mangled flesh and bane. 


Ah, elavea, you fight your master’s battica well, 
The reek ef rotting carnage fiile the air; 

Your trampled bediea give forth fetid œmail— 
Sweet incense to the ghoule who sent you there— 


A bleody maaa of high heaped human woe 
For hungry vulturee hovering an high . 。 。 。 
flack doga, red muzzied, through the trenches go, 
Where your wan, pallid features face the sky, 


Go, stagger, back, you atugid slavea who've “won,” 
Back to your atrickan towns to toll anew, 

For there your diemal taska are atili undons, 
And grim starvation gropes again for you! 


What mattera now your flag, your race, the ekíll 
Of acattered legione—ware they not in vala,— 

Once more beneath the lash you must disti! 
Your tives te glut a glory wrought of paian. 


in peace they ever lash you to your tell, 
la war they drive you to tha testh of danth, 
And even when your ilfe-bicod soake the soil 
They give you ilea te choke your dying breath. 


So will they amite your blind ayes till you sea, 
And lash your naked backe antil you know 

That wasted blood can never make you free 
From utter thrailđem to the common foa . . . 


Then you will find that “nation” la a name, 
And boundaries are things that don't exist; 

That workers’ interests, world-wide, are the same, 
And ONE the ENEMY they must realisti 


The Rabbits and the Goats 


NCE there was a great clover meadow divided into two equal 
parta by a clear river which ran between. One Belid was the 
home of the grey rabbits, the other of the white rabbita. 

Each one had enough; none had too much, and ali were happy. 

One day four white goats came to the field of the whita rab- 
bits and four black goats to the field of the grey rabbits. and the 
goata anid to the rabbits: “This feld is oure. Do not touch a stalk 
of clover.“ “Who gave you the land? asked the rahbíta “Our 
God and yours. The Man who lives on the Hill,“ answered the 
goate. "Oh!" said the rabbits. 

Preseníly same of the older rabbits got together and. with 
noses twitching. nervously asked the goats: “Where shal! we go 
and how shail we live?" “You cannot go anywhere.” sald the 
goats, “and if you will cut clover for na we wil) give you enough to 
keep you alive, unless you are greedy. The greedy must die.” 
Od!” asid the rabbita. 

Bo the four white goats divided one field into quarters, each 
taking ona as its awn, and tha four black goats divided the other 
field in the same way, and for a long time the rabbits brought! the 
gonia the hay which the goats mold to the pigs who lived on an 
ialand in the river. The goate became very fat and prosperous, 
but the rabbite had hardly enough to eat. The rabbits continued 
to have larga families and grew more and more numerous, so 
that the clover allowed by the goats was not enough and the rab- 
bits were starving. Some of thg rabblta then said: "Brethren, 
four goats cannot harvest this clover. We do al] the work. Let 
us stand together and refuse to lahor unless wa get more clover 
and ahorter bourse.” 

So the rabbits farmed a hundred and thirty-seven unlona, eo 
that each rabbit could find a union for ita kind There was a 
union for rabbite with a apot an the right forefoot, and a union 
for rabbits with a spot on the left forefoot, and so OB, for all 
manner of rabbita, tncluding lop-eared rabbits and blind rabbits. 
Bometimes the rabbits with a spot on the left forefoot would walk 
out and sit by the edge of the field and look at the clover and 
refuse to work ualesa given more clover and shorter boure., This 
action was called “a squat.” Sometimes the rabbits with a spot 
on the right forefoot would walk out on a squat Sometimes it 
would be the lop-eared rabbita, or the t(hreetoed rabbits, or the 
blind rabblta, or whichever was hungrieet, and the others would 
da the work for the goat: til] those out on a squat would get so 
hungry looking at the clover they would, one by one, alip hack Into 
the flald and go to work, and sometimes, if the crop waa very big 


mend the pigs were squealing for clover, and bosines was good, 
the goats would give the squatting rabbite a little more to eat and 
shorter hours. 

But when the rabbits had bred to such a multitude that there 
were more rabbits than were needed for the work, poor, hungry, 
mangy or ecabby rabbita would coffer to work for lems clover, and 
then the whole thing would be in a dreadful uproar; the union 
rahbita would squeal “Scab!” at the poor mangy rabbits, and the 
goats would bleat: “Lat them alone. We have a God-given right 
to have ‘them work for ua for lemu clover.” And all the other 
union rabbits, left-foota, right-foota, fore foots, hind-foots, lopee?s 
and so 00--4]] except the anes who were squatting—would go on 
harvesting the gnats clover for them, but erying continually: 
"Scab! Sceab! Scab!" 

Things went on thia way for a long time, the white rabbita 
and the grey rabbíta getting poorer and poorer, and the white 
goata and black goats ge(ting fatter and fatter, Bat presently 
the black goats and the white goats quarreled over which should 
furnish clover to the piga The black goats declared war on the 
white goate, and each ahouled to their own rabbits: “Quit working 
for ne now for a while and come fight for na“: so the white rab 
bita rnahed at the grey rabbits and the grey rabbita rushed at the 
white rabbits and they killed each other, equealing strange squeals: 
“Patriotism!” “Fatheriand!™ “Our Country!“ “Our Flag!" “The 
Goats forever!” “God bless our Goats!™ 

The goats wept and gave a little clover lo the arphan rabbits, 
and hung mail yellow belle on the two-legged and three legged 
rabbits who had lost legs in the war, so these rabbits set all day 
tinkling their bella and were fed by the other rabbils and were 
greatly venerated for their intelligence. 

During the war the white goats sent for white foxes to fight 
for them, and the black goats nent for black foxes to fight for 
them, and the rabbite were glad and sald: “We will feed the fozes 
who fight for us.” 

After a long and bitter war, and the killing of many rabbita, 
peace was declared between tbe black guata and the white goata 
and thay divided the Pigs’ Island between them by a solemn 
treaty, and were fatter than ever. So the rabbits, white and grey, 
went back to their fielda to work, only each had to labor harder 
because there were so many crippled rabbits and so many fores to 
support. The rabbite were thus harder worked and poorer than 
ever, but every time they grumbled or one of thatr anions squatted 
the goats set the fozes ca them and drove them back to work. 
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Things became so unbcarable that an old grey rabbit called ail tha 
rabbite together, white and grey, and said to them: “Are wo not 
all rabbita? Are we not all brothers? Are we not all enslaved? 
Our mistake was in admitting the right of the goats to own the 
land, because (hat haa enslaved us. We must live from the land. 
Without it we die. Our remedy is to undo thia error and to assert 
that not evan our God, the Man on the Hill, can give away the 
ownership of the fields. They mast be as before, open and frea to 
whomsoever wil] use them. If the goats want clover, let them 
get what they can usa, and no more. The same with the pigs, 
and the same with rabbite; and am for rabbits killing each other, 
Ít Is worse than wicked—it is foolish.” "But, sald a large white 
rabbit, “what will become of the fozeaf" “Let them die,“ sald the 
grey rabbit. “But they won't dle. They wil! eat us,” said the 
white rabbit. “No,” said the grey rabbit, “there are Many more 
of ua, and we can kick powerfully if we want to. Moreover, un- 
lesa we work for the goats, bow can thay buy the chichena they 
feed to the foxes? Foxes cannot eat clover.” “Rut how are we to 
do this? The goats are larger than we are,“ mald the white rab 
bit. “''Eazily,” replied the grey rabbit: “let um unite in one great 
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brotherhood. Not lop-eared or blind rabbits, but just rabblta, aj] 
rabbita, in one common band. Then let us say to the goats: We 
will harvest no more clover for you. Work yourselves, or starre 
We deny your ownership of the fields. We will help ourselyva.“ 
Oh, my brothers,” be added, “see thia mutilated ear which was 
chewed by a white rabbit while each of us was fighting for the 
goats, be for the white goats, I for the black. Let it be po no 
more. Lat us all get together as one band of brothers. Lat um 
break this ownership of our fielda by the goats, and theo no more 
ahall our little ones starve in meadows of abundance. "Vary 
fine words,” sald the white rabbit, “but only words Do not listen 
to him. He isa visionary. A dreamer. Labor is not vision. Labor 
is life. Life fa labor. Let ua all go back to our Joba. That ls 
life. We can from time to time squat and kick as before, sepa. 
rately and Independently, for more clover and shorter houre That 
also is life. Anything beyond a little more clover or shorter hours 
ia vision, and senajble rabbits wil] not bother with it.” 

So the rabbits all returned ta labor for the goata, while the 
foxea waiched them from the shade 


—CHARI.ES Erskine Scorr Woop 


The Meaning of War 


HAT, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the 
net purport and upahot of war? To my own knowl- 
edge, for example, there dwell and toil in the Britizh 
village of Dumdrndge usually some five hundred souls. 
From these, by certain “ natural enemies"" of the French, 
there aro successively selected, during the French war, 
say thirty able-bodied men. Dumdrudge, at her own ex- 
pense, has suckled and nursed them; ahe has, not without 
difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even 
trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, another 
build, another hammer, and the weakest can stand under 
thirty atone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much weep- 
ing and swearing, they are selected; all dreased in red; 
and shipped away at the pnblic charges, some two thou- 
sand miles, or say ónly to the month of Spain, and fed 
there till wanted. 
And now to that same spot, in the south of Spain, 


are thirty mmilar French artisans, from a French Dum- 
drudge, in like manner wending; till at length, after in- 
finite effort, the two parties come into actual juxtaposition: 
and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, each with gun in hia 
hand. Straightway the word ‘‘Fire!’’ is given; and they 
blow the souls out of onn another; and in place of aixty 
brisk, useful eraftamen the world has sixty dead carcasses, 
which it must bury, and anew ahed teara for. 

Had these men any quarrel? Busy as the devil ia, 
not the smallest! They lived far enough apart; were the 
entirost strangera; nay, in so wide a Universe, there was 
even, unconsciously, hy Commerce, some mutual helpful- 
nesa hetween them. How, then? Simpleton! Their Gov- 
ernors had fallen out: and, instead of shooting one an- 
other, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads 
shoot. 


——=THOMAR CARLYLE 


Only Labor Can Abolish War 


EACE congresses wil! not abolish war, nor is it the 

sincere wish of those who pstronize them that war 
should be abolished. They are instituted mainly by 
those whore millions come from the manufacture of war 
munitions, or from land titles to barren acres which are 
only validated by armies and navies. 

War will be abolished when the artisans and crafts- 
men cease to manufacture war implemente—which are 
made solely for the purpose of keeping in subjection thase 
by whose toil and akill they are fabricated. Kings and 
rulers seldom kill cach other, but they always unite to kill 
workingmen —tbey are so united now. 

How much will Carnegie subscribe for an educational 
campaign to teach workingmen not to make war imple- 





ments? Not a penny. But he will give milliona, if need 
be, to pay for shooting down men who should strike against 
work on battleships and cannon and refuse to permit others 
to take their jobs. Such is the sincerity of those who 
pray and pay for peace. 

Peace congresses are fads of the foolish or crafty rich. 

War will not be abolished by those interested in its 
loot. There is no hope for man at the top of the human 
heap. Only as the masa growa more intelligent and in- 
tolerant of alavery will conditiona become more human. 


Wholesale murder will only cease when workingmen re- 
fuse to manufacture its implements. 


—Lure NORTH 





Take Notice, Friends! ^, 80 "o prem me fecived the following wire from New York: 


“Arrested barth control charge. 
try to get another extension. | want to prepare case thoroughly. 


ponement until twenty-etghth. Will 


Under five hundred bond. Got post- 
Can you 


arrange protest meeting and make appeal? Will need money for publicity. Have written you at length. Send 
protesta to City Attorney Edward Swann—EMMA GOLDMAN.” 
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Reflections 


DUCATION, edneation! is the cry on everyone's lipa. 
E «Knowledge will make you free." Ie it really true 
Will education alone make the people freef 

As a matter of fact, the “"educated"" ones, with but 
few exceptions, are the strongest upholdera of capitaliam. 
Learned professors, scientists and similar intellectual 
rabble are almost always in the camp of the enemy, mak- 
ing use of every known device of science to perpetuate 
human slavery. 

The same ia generally true of the proletarian whose 
sole ambition ia to become ‘‘educated.”’ He learns enough 
to emancipate himself from the shop or the factory, and 
seoures a well-paying position. The social queation is then 
aolved—so far as he is concerned. 

And the thousands of radicala who have an edu- 
cation—what of them! Their usefulnesa in the revolution- 
ary movement is nil. They know it all, you know. The 
sim total of all their argument is “ What's the use, any- 
wav?" Or, ‘Tho stupid workers don't deserve any 
better.’ They become either exploiters or «coffers. 

© a s 


THIS is not an argument against education. It ia an 
arnment for education PLUS. 

“The workers—ah, they are so ignorant, you know," 
la the cry of the scientific ones. It's a lie. The workers 
know enough to make this world beautiful—for others. To 
creata comfort, wealth and loxury—for others. They 
know enough to build palaces, produce gold and silver, 
shape rare gems, and fil) the earth with all that ìa necessary 
to make life a song and a joy. They circle the earth with 
iron and ateel, annihilate space and bring distant climes in 
closer touch; they build powerful engines that subdue and 
harnesa the foreee of nature. they turn the wilderness into 
blooming gardens, level towering mountains, bridge rivers 
and sean; they chain the Niagara and conquer the very 
air. 

They know, they know how to create wealth, and 
luxury and joy—all for others. 

It isn't knowledge the workers lack. What they need 
is the conrage and will to use their knowledge, their 
atrength and skill in their own interest. They need hack- 
bone and the wll to be free. 
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To develop this ell is the real work of those who 
have the welfare of humanity at heart. The will to do 
Rud dare, the will noi to be slaves. Knowledge alone 
keeps the world in bondage. Knowledge plus backbone 
will break every link of human slavery. 

a “ ® 

THE corrupting influence of politics has never been 
demonstrated more strikingly than in the case of Mcyer 
London, the present Socialiet representative in Congress. 

I know Meyer London personally. He is a decent 
chap: in private life intelligent, sincere and devoted. But 
even a decent man is not immune from the poison of the 
political swamp. The stink of the legislative atmosphere 
has infected London the moment he entered Congres. 
lle, the stanch internationalist, equipped with thorough 
knowledge, failed the moment his courage was put to the 
test. He did not dare beard the lion in his den. 

Oh, Landon knowa—be has plenty of education. His 
mind ia thoroughly disciplined by long years of legal 
study: he is well versed in all tho intricacies of scientific 
Socialism—he knows, he knows. Only ono thing his knowl- 
edge did not give him: strength to retain his manhood 
and loyalty to his convictions in the face of the enemy. 
Asked on the floor of the Congress what the Socialista 
would do in case the United States were invaded, Meyer 


London replied emphatically that ‘'the Socialists, like 
everybody else, would defend the eonntry."" 
I am afraid that what Jondon said is trne. In spite 


of their education and thorough knowledge of things, in 
spite even of the Socialista’ complete familiarity with the 
scientific analysis of everything under the sun, London 
and his followers lack backbone. 

They haven't the courage to fly in the face of publie 
prejudiee, or defy popular sentiment. They are too 
cowardly to stand by an unpopular conviction. They 
mouth internationalism and the solidarity of the workers 
of all countries, but put them to the test, and they “will 
defend their country.“ That is to say, they will obey the 
command to slaughter the workers of other countries. 

Thia is true not only of the Socialists but of most 
radicals, and even of some who call themselves revolution- 
ista and Anarchists. Yes, etrange as it may seem, there 
are even Anarchists who would defend their country, 
though an Anarchist knows that he has no country. 

° a ° 

THAT ia the great tragedy of our time. That is 
what paralyzes the revolutionary movement. We know 
many things, except how to be true to ourselves, to be 
real men and women. We are constantly calling on the 
workers to be solidaric, to make common cause with the 
toilers everywhere, together to deliver the fata! blow to 
their oppressors. But how many of us—militant workery, 
rebela, revolutionists—whatever our ism—are ready to 
stand up for our convictions when the tes! comes? It is 
casy to talk or write rebellion and revolution when we 
know we are safe. Rut look into your own heart and con- 
fess to yourself whether you have the strength to live up 
to your ideas and ideala when it is dangerous to do so. 





And unless there be some of us who have this strength. 
all our propaganda is worthless. Because erample ia the 
most powerful means of agitation ; it alone helpa to change 
the world. 
e e e 

LET it be clearly understood: the danger of invasion 
is a nightmare of the jingo imagination. It is a mannikin 
dangled before the eyer of the American people by those 
who are hungry for graft, emolumenta and profit. But if 
the war maniacs and profit mongers should actually suc- 
cored in forcing this country into war, let us at least re- 
main true to ourselves, true to our sense of human brother- 
hood and labor solidarity, true to our ideal of the revo- 
lution of the massea against the war of their exploiters. 
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It makes no difference how many or how few are with 
us. There must always be a beginning, and it is up to 
every true revolutionist, in everything, to make the be- 
ginning with himself. As for me, I recognize neither flag 
nor country. I know only one invader: the government 
which robs me of liberty and forces me to do things 
against my will. I have but one enemy: the master who 
steals the fruit of my toil. I have nothing to defend in 
thia or any other country. I have only my own interesta 
to defend—the interests of my oppressed fellow-men 
throughout the world. I will not defend rulers or masters 
in any country. I will shoot the first recruiting officer 
rather than harm my brother proletarian, wherever he may 
come from. —A. B. 


The Great Art 


WENT last Monday to the shop of my bookseller, whose 

warehouses, with all their variety, often affurd me 
nothing to read. “I have got tuday,’’ said he, “bv good 
luck, a new work, necessary to the happinesa of mankind, 
and as full of instruction as delight. No one ought to 
negleet the perusal of this performance. The destiny of 
all depends upon it. Let me send it to you. It ia entitled 
‘Tactics.’ °° 

“ Tactics!"" said I. ‘'Alas! to thia day I have been 
ignorant of the meaning of this learned noun." 

“It is a word,“ answered my bookacller, “that is 
descended to us from the Greeks. It signifies the great 
art, or the ART by way of eminence: that of arrange- 
ment or order. The sanguine wishes of the most daring 
genius find themselves here fully gratified. ” 

I bought his ““ Tactica’’ and rejoiced in the purchase. 
I hoped to find in this divine work the art of lengthening 
my life: of surmounting the miseries with which it is in- 
fested; of cultivating my taste; of subduing my passions; 
of subjecting my desires to the yoke of reason: of being 
just towards all men, without ever being their dupe. I 
shut myself up in my study; I read, I devour, I digest 
every word of so admirable a work. Great God! the object 
of this art was to instruct men to cut each others‘ throats. 

I learned that formerly, in Germany, a guilelesa monk, 
to amuse his lewure, invented a certain composition of 
brimstone and saltpetre: that a large leaden hall, thrown 
out with a terrible report, ought to he directed to a certain 
beight in order to deseend to a certain level: and that this 
rule being attended to, death infallibly flies out from a 
brass cylinder in a certain curve called a parabola, and 
overturns a hundred blue automata standing all in a row. 
In a word, musket, dagger, sword with a sharp edge or a 
sharp point, are all good, all worthy of honor, provided 
that they kill. 

In another chapter, the author describes a set of high- 
waymen prepared for nightly depredation, who, having 
taken their stand in a hollow way, and being properly 
furnished with sabres and scaling ladders proceed, in the 
first place, without sound of trumpet or drum, to the asas- 
sination of five or six sentinels, Afterwards, having 
dexterously climbed the walls of a city, while each honeat 


trader was sleeping securely in his bed, they spread, from 
street to street, fire and sword: stab the men; ravish their 
wives; knock out the brains of the voung children; and 
finally, exhausted with so many efforts, carouse in the 
midst of the bleeding bodies. The next moruing they pro- 
ceed, as in duty bound, to return thanks to God for their 
heroical enterprise; to tel! him in Latin, with a nasal 
twang, that he alone is their protector; that, while the 
town was in flames, they could do nothing without him. 
that one can neither rob nor ravish to one's heart's can- 
tent, nor massacre the defenceless. without God to second 
the undertaking. 

Surprised as I was at the discovery of the boasted 
art, I hastened once more to my bookseller, out of breath 
with horror and amazement; returned to him his volume, 
and exclaimed, my eyes flashing with rage: 

“Regone! Accursed bookseller of Beelzebub! Carry 
vour ‘Tactics’ to the Chevalier de Tot. He teaches the 
Turka to march in the name of the Lord. Ile instructs 
unbelievers to cover the Dardanelles with their cannon. 
and kill the inhabitants of the Christinan world. Regone! 
Address yourself to the Court de Romanow; to the pitiless 
conqueror of Azof and Bender; but chiefy offer this ad. 
mirable performance to the great Frederic. He knows 
more of this art than your author, and is upon more con- 
fidential terms with Lucifer. He is consummate master 
of this horrible science, more perfect in it than either 
Gustavus or Engene. Begone! I will never believe that 
human nature came out—God knowa when!—from the 
hands of its creator, thus to insult its omnipotent bene- 
factor, to be guilty of so much extravagance, and so much 
insanity. Man, with his ten fingers, unarmed either for 
attack or defence, was never formed violently to abridge 
a life which necessity has already rendered so short. The 
gout with its chalkstonea. and the hardened slime which 
forma itself into pebbles at the bottom of the bladder, the 
fever, the catarrh, and a hundred diseascs more dreadful; 
a hundred mountebanks in ermine, still more the foes 
of our peace, would have been sufficient to render this 
globe a valley of teara, without its being necessary to in- 
vent this sublime art of war."" 

— VOLTAIRE 
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The Growth of Revolution In India 


EN from Enrianđd's vast dependency in India are fighting for 
M her In Europe, and ft is sald that the Indians are helping 
England in every way, which she interprets to the world as 
proof of devotion and stanch loyalty on the part of India to English 
rule. She flinga these “incontestible” facts in the face of those 
who claim that India is bostile to Hritleb rule and that her sons 
wii] revolt at the Arst opportunity. 


It ia true that some Indians are fighting in the British army 
and a few have volunteered their services. But who are they? 
They are the indtan soldiers who are part of the Rritish-indian 
army in India, whom poverty has driven to enlist under the 
British fag. And as professional) soldiers, whose interest lies In 
pay only, they ara required to go and fight whenever wanted. 
Hence when this great European war broke Out, a large number of 
the Indian soldiers were shipped to Europe who were completely 
unaware of thelr proper destination! Some of them thought 
that they were to be ahipped from one Indian port to another, 
while others believed that they were sailing for Africa! The truth of 
this statement can be substantiated by the Indians fighting in 
France and in Egypt, and by those who have been made prisoners 
by the Germans. 

As regards the rest--who are, by tbo way, few in number— 
they are mostly adventurers and place-seckers. Those few In- 
dian princes who are hanging around the British campa in France, 
those "bejewcied“ rajahs who are subecribing to the Hritteh war- 
relief fand and aiding in other ways, who are they and what are 
they" Always lying in the clutches of the tyrannica} Rritlsh. 
always compelled by brute force to follow at the beck and call of 
the Hritish, subservient to Pritish caprice and practically pris- 
oners in their own palaces, these Indian princes have been com: 
pelled to unloosen the strings of thelr purses to help—what the 
imperia: mandate callod—a “hoty caute for humanity"! Helng 
always watched and suspected and never trusted by the British 
government, and politically absolutely impotent to bave any in- 
dependent will of thelr own, these maharajas are doing what they 
aro ordered to do, directiy or indirectly. If the song of a few of 
these befowoled farcical] “chtefs” are hanging around the British 
Army an “aldes-decamp,” Ít la because once their ancestors were 
warriors to whom fighting was a profession, and whose degener- 
ate descendants want to satisfy the hereditary instincta by hear- 
Ing the trampling of a cavalcada or the roar of cannon! To these 
princes loyalty means self-preservation, and that loyalty 18 ezr- 
tracted through fear! It is only by means of this cloak of 
hypocrisy that these pampered rwJahs can retain the luxury of a 
throne, however smal) and impotent ft may be. As for ths leas 
favored ones—they are aiming at higher titles and more orders 
of distinction, and some are mere place-seekers. 

Bat so far as the masece of India are concerned, they are in- 
imical to British rale. The Indians have never taken kindly ta 





the English who are allens to them in color, speech, manners and 
religion. The English rule tn India, founded by treachery. forgery, 
perjury, and kept by brute force, has always been hated. When 
ever any opportunity has arisen, the Indians individually and cal- 
lectively have shown thelr hostility to the allen domination. They 
have not forgotten the revolution of 1867, which they call the 
“first war of Indias independence,” nor will they be slow in tak- 
ing advantage of any opportunity, as soon as it presents itself. 
This dumb multitude is gradually giving expresnton to its feel- 
Inga by diversa channela They are boycotting Aritishmade goods 
and patronising the home-made articles, upholding thelr ewn in- 
stitutions and are trying to bulld up national solidarity in vari- 
ous ways. 

The English, with their characteristic love of “justice and fair 
play,“ and their "love of liberty,” are doling their uimost to crush 
these patriotic aspirations. They hunt down the rebela, they hang 
and transport them. they sentence them to hard labor, they flog 
the boys: from time to Uma they start “pogroms” on the defense 
leas people, they gag the prems and enact restrictive laws: they 
terrorize the people ly every means. But what hag been the ef. 
fect? These persecutions havo sproad the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. The fierce desire for emancipation, which has struck deep 
roots in the hearts of the people, not finding any external outlet, 
ia running underground. Thelr raceconsclonsness has been 
awakened and various methods of revolutionary propaganda are 
afoot to bring about national regeneration. 

To the globetrotter and to the casnal visitor. this part of the 
Indian nationa? life is a sealed book. India seems to him to gloat 
over the chains forged for her! But far away from the glamor of 
the viceregal court life, far away from the oficial sunshine, far 
away from angiosthan, far away from the contact of the gaudy, 
bejewsied, Imbecfle maharajas and the henchmen of the British, 
only in the heart of Hinduasthan yon will find the true feelings. 
The sullen discontent that has always existed, the flerce hatred 
against the feringee and bis ways, and the atern determination 
for emancipation, are coming to a head. Hence in India we see 
the phenomenon of the rapid rise aod growth of the revolationary 
movement. ft is not the nolsy demagogue quoting Burke and 
Queen Victoria's proclamation, and the Indian dummies pot in the 
legislative councils that are the spokesmen of the dumb millions; 
but the martyrs that are dying by the hangman's noose, the men 
tranaported for life. sentenced to jail—they are the exponents of 
the new revolutionary gospel). Theee active workere may be in 
minority today, but the future of the country lles in their banda. 

British rule in India today is shakier than ever: the present 
world war and England's troubles with Turkey bare made it 
worse. India is now like a volcano which may burst out at any 
moment, at the first opportunity: and then British rule, founded 
by blood, will die in blood. —The Indian National Party. 


Be Content 


ON'T ever be guilty of wanting anything, working- 

men. lt is true that you build the palaces, manu- 
facture the finest of shoes and clothing, raise the beat of 
fooda, and make the earth a paradise for the few wealthy. 
But you shouldn't want anything for yourselves. 

Of course it is plain that you don’t. I only mention 
it for fear that you might get it into your head that since 
you created all these things you are entitled to something 
more than the refuge and shanty ahelter. That would be 
Anarchy, and I wish to warn you not only against Anarchy 
but against all agitators. ` Agitators are dangerous and are 
likely to get you into a worse fix than you are now in. 

Of course, you haven't anything to lose, but don't 


worry about that. Work and be content, for over there 
the master prepares a honse not built with hands, where 
you can go after you are dead---maybe. There is some 
little doubt about it, of course, but you should work and 
hope. 

Don’t ever read or think, gent. It wasn't intended 
that you should, and, sa a rule, you are doing just what it 
was intended that you should. Alwaya be a working 
mule—it“a so much fun to pile up wealth all one’s life 
for someone else to enjoy, and then when one dies get one 
of those half-cent burials, which the undertakers furnish 
paupers. 

—EMANURL JULIUS 


THE BLAST 


Involuntary Servitude: 


WENTY-ONE postal clerka in West Virginia, who 

were indicted last November for conspiracy because 
they had the manhood to quit their jobs rather than sub- 
mit to injustice, have been found guilty and fined a total 
amount of $1400.00. 

The government attorneys and postoffice officials are 
reported to be highly elated at the outcome of the court 
proceedings: especially because this case, being the first 
of ita kind, establishes a precedent for the future. 

Instead of raising a how! of publicity to rally to their 
assistance the forees of Labor and every red-blooded lover 
of liberty, the defendanta relied solely on legal talent. 
Of course, they were promptly handed the customary 
judicia] package that Tabor gets in the courts. 

A legal fight hetween the U. S. government, with ita 
unlimited reacurcea, and a handful of working men is 
about as fair as a fight between a pigmy and a giant. 
The lawyer in the case kuew it perfectly well, for he en- 
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A Step Toward Conscription 


tered a plea of nolo contendere (I will not contest). In 
other words, he took the money and threw up the sponge, 
which ia a perfectly respectable thing for a lawyer to do, 
though it would be disgraceful for a prizefighter. 

In effect the decision is even more vicious and far- 
reaching than the Danbury Hatters’ case. It is the first 
step toward conscription. 

Roosevelt inaugurated the system of muzzling ìn- 
subordinates, denying free speech and political expreasion 
to those working for the government in minor positions. 
It has remained for a Liberal democratic administration 
to establish involuntary servitude among government em- 
ployees. Considering that the government attorneys and 
postoffice officials are so triumphant over the decision, 
it is evident that they intend ta extend the practice. From 
compelling men to work against their will is but a short 
step to forcing them to kill and be killed. Thai ta what 
conscription means. 


Same Old Fake 


O one will dream of charging police authorities with 
N originality. But the methods of the Chicago depart- 
ment are really too stale. Evidently the police of that city 
fee] that it la necessary to distract public attention from 
the fast accumulating charges of corruption and graft 
among the guardians of law and disorder. But ia there 
no one in the department with enough braing to invent 
a more plausible diversion for the public than the thread- 
hare old story of a ‘‘world-wide plan of deatruction by 
an anarchistic organization of tremendous power, with 
headquarters in Rome and with a membership of fifteen 
in Chicagof’’ 

What a powerful world-wide organization that has 
only fifteen members in the great city of Chicago! I can 
assure that great authority on Anarchists, Chief Shuettler. 
of Chicago, that I personally know several hundred An. 
archists in his city. 

[ often wish that these ‘‘world-wide conspiracies” 


were real: that the rebela actually had a powerful organ- 
ization to put the fear of god or devil into the hearts of 
those who batten on the blood and marrow of labor: 
to strike them with such terror that they should be eager 
to release their atrangle-hold on humanity. But un- 
fortunately there is no such organization, and there will 
be none till the down-trodden and disinherited fake the 
matter into their own hands and wipe the bloodsuckers off 
the face of the earth, together with all their devices for 
enslaving man. 

But the ‘‘great conspiracy’’ fake of the Chicego 
police is perhaps good enough to frighten the timid citizen 
into giving more police jobs to Irish patriots in Chicago. 
Incidentally, it may serve to create an ‘‘argument”™ for 
a stronger army against the internal enemy. After all, 
it is thia enemy—discontent and rvbellion at home—that 
our rulers fear a thousand times more than any external 
" invader."" — A. B. 


The Parable of Another Samaritan 


STOOD on the bank of a awiftly running river whose 

turgid bosom was white with the broken bodies of men, 
women and ehildren :—the industrial derelict, crippled, aged 
and shriveled with toil; the white slave, early old and 
robbed of beauty: the factory child with hollow aocketed 
eyeballs and shrunken belly. Many were dead, some were 
dying, and others there were, not yet despairing, but from 
whose lips there came an anguished cry. 

] reached into the waters and saved many, and back of 
me | heard the pulpit and the press of the unjust man ac- 
elaiming loudly that I was a philanthropist and a redeemer 
of men. And I was pleased with his fulsome plaudit, not 
seeing that those [ saved passed by the unjust man and 
came down again to choke my torrent of sorrows. 

And so it came that men called my name hleased, but 
the number of the miserable ever grew, when a loud voice 


rudely broke upon the satisfied tenor of my consciousness. 
saying, "look above you. Go forth to the source of this 
wretched river to where the unjust man has his great ma- 
chines."“ In great haste I went as the voice had spoken. and 
I said to the unjust man and his wolfish mercenaries, “ You 
shall not longer grind the laughing-eved innocents into vour 
fearful milla. nor shall you starve them when the pearls 
breasts of earth swell and pain with abundant suck for them 
all, and vou, sir, shall not feed the beautiful inaidena inte 
the scarlet maw of vice; and vou shall no longer brnise 
and beat and break and kill the bodies of those who do the 
useful and the beautiful work of the world.”’ 

I looked agnin toward the press and the pulpit af thị 
unjust man and saw them herding a mob which they srt 
upon me, erying, " lie preaches a strange doctrine." 

—Bauce Rogers 
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The Young Folks 


é ELL, now, how about my ques- 

W tion?’ Tom aaked when we met 

again. 

“Well discues it now, Tom.“ 

“Diecusa It? What do you mean f" 

"Woi talk it over,“ 1 explained. 

“Why, I thought you were to answer 
my queations.” 

‘We'll answer them together. You will 
help me, Tom.” 

“But 1 don't know how.” 

“Well, let’e see. You said you had 
asked your father to buy you a new 
suit—ˆ” 

“No; a new pair of pants,” Tom cor- 
rected me. 

“Ob, yea, pants; and your father told 
vou that you couldn't have them. You 
wanted to know why, and he woulda t tel! 
you.” 

Yes. Now you tell ma why be wouldn't 
buy them for me.” 

“All right. But firet tell me, Tom, what 
ia your father’s business?’ 

“Why, don't you know? He worka In 
Jones factory. They make there the fin- 
est furniture in the city.” 

“I didn't see any of it in your house, 
Tom.” 

“Of course not; ft'a too expensive.” 

“But you say that your father makes 
it Why doesnt he bring some of it 
homa*’ 

“How you talk" It's Janes’ factory, and 
everything made there belongs to Alm, 
and he sella it. Father cant afford to 
huy such dear furniture.” 

“But tell me, Tom. who makes al] the 
furniture that Jonea sella?” 

“The men in the factory, of course.” 

“Does Jonea himaelf make any of It?” 

“You make me laugh. Jones is rich: be 
doesn't have to work.” 

“Let's look into this, Tom. You say 
that Jones himsel! doean't make any of 
the furniture that he salla, so I suppose 
big workers make it?’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

“All of it?” 

“Bure. 

“Then if the men make it all. they can 
take some of Ít home when they nceđ 
it” 

“No, they can't It don't belong to 
them. It belongs to Jones." 

“How so, Tom?” 

“Well, the factory 1a bie. and all the 
tools and machinery. too.“ 

"You mean that Jones built the factory. 
and made the tools and machinery—Jones 
himself?" 

"No. no, he didn't. I saw some new 
machines taken into the factory last week. 
There was a sign on them that said they 
were mada In Pittsburg.” 
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“Who do you think made those ma- 
chines in Pittsburg?’ 

“The machinists, of course.” 

“Well, then, if Jones bimsaelf didn't 
make the machinery, then perhaps he 
bulit the factory ff" 

“No, no, be didn't. It waa workingmen 
who built the factory.” 

“Well, then, Tom, it seema that Jones 
didn't help much, so far. He didn't build 
the factory, nor the machinery, and he la 
not working on the furniture, elther, Why 
does it all belong to Jones, then?” 

"1-—dont sce why.” 

“There Are many grown-ups can't ace 
it, either. But it is not really hard to 
understand The truth is, Tom, a factory 
coulda t belong to only one man. Why" 
Because one man couldn't build it. It takes 
many to do it. it takes briChiayers and 
masons, carpenters and plumbers, iron- 
workers and locksmiths, and many other 
workingmen to build a factory or a house. 
Even a comman kitchen chair couldnt be 
made by one man working all alone. He 
would need a bammer and nails, or glue, 
and even before he could use these, he 
must get the lumber. He would need an 
axe and a saw. And somebody would 
have to give him food while he la making 
all these things. Sa you see that he 
would need the help of many other peoplo 
even to make a chair. Everything that 
“we bave today ia made by the work of 
many people, each doing some part of the 
work. We al] live together, we work to 
gether, and the things we have should 
belong to al] people together. Thaťa why 
Jones factory la not his at all. It really 
should belong to all the people who helped 
to bulld it.” 

“But perhaps Jonea paid for it“ Tom 
said, 

“Perhaps he did. Thst means we muat 
find out where Jones got the money. And, 
by the way, Tom, do you know what 
money really ie?” 

“Why, of course; it's cash.” 

“Well, we'd better talk thia over next 
time. it's lala now.” 

“Hut how about the panta that father 
wouldn't buy?" 

“That belonga to the money queation, 
Tom.” 


MEETING@ AND LECTURE 
Under this heading announcements will 
be made free of charge to Laber and 
Radical Organizatlone. 

CURRENT EVENTS CLUB meets 
every Friday, 8 p. m. at Averill] Hall, 1266 
Market, opposite City Hall No lecturing. 
Discussion of important events of the 
week Musical selectiona. Admission 
free. 

JOLLY SOCIAL AND DANCE, every 
frat Saturday of the month, by the Cur 
rent Events Club, Averill Hall. 

WALTER HOLLOWAY, Rationalist. 
Phelan Building, Sundays, à p. m. 

OPEN FORUM, every Thaorsday even- 
ing, Averill Hall. Free discussion. 


ST. LOUIS, ATTENTION! 


Sapper and Entertainment 
At Comrada Beyer“ residence, 
1907 Franklin Ava. 
Saturday Evening, Fehrnary 26, st 0 P. M 
For the benefit of THE BLABT 


(Comradea and Groupa ia other cities 
please take notice of this aplendid 
example.) 
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EVERYMAN 


Edited by LUKE NORTH 
Daring, Unique, Inspiring 
621 American Bank Ruilđíng Loa Angeles 





J. Bhaffer Very Low Rates 


The Mission Misfit Parlor 


OCast-Off Clothing Bought and Gold 
Repairing—Oleaning— Pressing 


2205 MISSION ST. 


Bet. 18th and 19th Valencia 4892 





An Event in San Francisco 


International Commune Festival 


in Commemoration of the Paris 


Commune of 1871 


Saturday, March 18, 1916, 8 P. M. 
AVERILL HALL 


1254 Market Street 
Select Musical Program 


Opposite City Hall 
SPEECHES 


Admission !5c 


